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THE OBLIVESCENCE OF THE DISAGREEABLE 

STUDENTS of language tell us that human speech has produced 
a much greater number of names for unpleasurable emotions 
than for pleasurable. Whether this is due to an actual superiority 
in the number of unpleasant forms of feeling or to the power of un- 
pleasant experiences to attract a higher degree of attention we are 
not told. According to Wundt 1 a full explanation would probably 
involve both factors. However this may be, the fact itself suggests 
a principle of the life of feeling which seems to the writer to have 
received inadequate appreciation in attempts at a philosophy of 
conduct. Mark Antony's lines, 

" The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones," 

have passed unchallenged in many a subsequent elegaic. Specific 
illustrations of the sentiment are no doubt abundant, but the lines 
are psychologically false. The true process, which we have here 
called the oblivescence of the disagreeable, is a far-reaching one, 
and is exemplified on every hand. 

With respect to their quality in anticipation and in retrospect, 
pleasures and pains show certain radical differences, and upon these 
differences are based the tendency of much pedagogical practise 
and the character of many social institutions. In anticipation, it is 
clear, pleasures, as compared with pains, are relatively weak and 
colorless, while in retrospect the situation is completely reversed. 
Painful experiences, once survived, tend to dwindle into mere 
memory images, or may even undergo a transformation of feeling 
tone, becoming humorous or agreeable in retrospect. The discom- 
forts of mountain travel ' ' are almost always funny as you look back 
on them," says Stewart Edward White. 2 Mark Twain, in the con- 
eluding chapter of "Innocents Abroad," remarks the same tendency: 
"Nearly one year has flown since this notable pilgrimage was ended; 
and as I sit here at home in San Francisco thinking, I am moved to 
confess that day by day the mass of my memories of the excursion 
have grown more and more pleasant as the disagreeable incidents of 
travel which encumbered them flitted one by one out of my mind." 

Every one has seen his own stage frights, social predicaments, 
and financial embarrassments turned into comic situations by the 
coming of "the morning after." Either of two things may be seen 
to occur here. Sometimes the whole experience, which had a dis- 

1 " Outlines of Psychology," p. 200. 

2 "The Cabin," American Magazine, June 10, 1910, p. 248. 
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agreeable affective tone while being lived through, becomes amusing 
when we objectify it and look back upon it from the point of view 
of a spectator. Or again, the disagreeable features become curi- 
ously faded out, and only such agreeable features as were orig- 
inally present, but subordinated, survive vividly in memory. And 
this agreeable element, as is the habit of all pleasant experience, is 
intensified and vivified far beyond its original quality. The law 
is general; the disagreeable, once lived through, oblivesees; the 
agreeable becomes enriched, magnified, and embellished with tone 
and color that it did not originally possess. Mark Antony notwith- 
standing, the good that men do to us still lives after them. Their 
evil is unwittingly, but inevitably, buried. 

The canonization of saints, the apotheosis of strenuous historic 
characters, the obituaries of our friends, the reminiscences of child- 
hood, all testify to this natural and universal habit of forgetting the 
bad and exalting the good. "Distance lends enchantment" if the 
stretch is back through a region of memory, but for a cast into the 
future the maxim is a disappointment. The "moss-covered bucket" 
and "the house where I was born," the days on "the old homestead" 
"when father was a boy," the playthings of infancy, the sweet- 
hearts and small adventures of adolescence, the athletic feats of col- 
lege days, — all owe their reminiscent glory to the operation of this 
law of oblivescence. And evil take that mechanical realist whose 
prosaic memory enables him to parody and reduce to comic situa- 
tions our retrospective revels in "the days of auld lang syne"! 

Only through unusual philosophic effort is a prospective Utopia 
ever portrayed. A writer in the New York Sunday Times* once 
wrote trenchantly of this instinct: "Most hopelessly ineradicable is 
the belief that just behind us, not just before nor just about us, lies 
the Golden Age. Behind us are Adam and the Garden. Behind us 
are the saints. . . . Cheap politicians in Downing Street, trust tools 
and wild-eyed incendiaries in "Washington, a self-advertiser on the 
German throne. Nothing much doing to-day. Ah, but look back of 
you, just back ! You don 't need to look more than fifty years ; that is 
almost time for the gold-platers to get done their never-ending work, 
their many-thousand-years-old work; the work of making any age 
into a Golden Age, any man into a god." The only error in this 
anonymous paragraph is the implied note of censure. The tendency 
to idealize the past is a human instinct, not a current fad. An in- 
stinct depends upon a physiological mechanism, and this instinct is 
ineradicable just because it is a function of the nervous organization 
off all the forms of life that possess even the most rudimentary con- 
sciousness. 

3 For June 12, 1910. 
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Colegrove 4 studied by the questionnaire method the early mem- 
ories of nearly two thousand men, women, and children of the white, 
black, and red races, ranging from three to eighty-five years of age. 
The results, when platted, form a series of interesting curves showing 
for all ages, sexes, and colors the great predominance of pleasant 
memories over unpleasant. "With women the unpleasant recollections 
seemed to have a somewhat larger share than with men, and this fact 
correlates well with other rather distinct characteristics disclosed by 
studies of sex differences in mental traits. But the pleasant reminis- 
cence, with both men and women, was still strikingly in the lead. 
Even in dream life the revived agreeable experience retains its su- 
perior vividness. The famous physiologist, Burdach, made the 
observation that joyful dreams waken the sleeper much more often 
than dreams of an opposite type. That which we have suffered our- 
selves "has no longer the same air of monstrous injustice and wanton 
cruelty that suffering wears when we see it in the case of others," 
wrote Stevenson 5 in a letter to William Archer. 

Names originate for objects of immediate perception, for experi- 
ences which can be socially shared, since the chief function of words 
is to facilitate communication. And since pains, which have such 
feeble memory images, possess, both in prospect and in immediate 
experience, a disproportionate vividness, the greater variety of names 
for unpleasant emotions is easily understood. If primitive com- 
munication dealt chiefly with objects of memory instead of with 
objects of immediate experience, the law of oblivescence would lead 
us to expect the reverse proportion. 

In the early adaptation of the organism to new situations, in the 
training of animals, the teaching of children, and in the acquisition 
of any new act of motor skill, the principle of oblivescence is funda- 
mental. In any process of learning, movements that miss the goal 
or result in dissatisfaction leave no trace in the nervous system, are 
forgotten, or are dissociated from the stimulus that once provoked 
them. But responses that result in success or that yield even a sec- 
ondary satisfaction become, by virtue of that very ensuing glow of 
pleasure, reenforced or fixed in the nervous system, and are more 
likely to recur in the presence of the original stimulus. By utilizing 
this law the stupidest animal can be taught to perform feats that 
simulate intelligent behavior. Play upon the nervous mechanism 
with apples or bits of sugar, rewarding the desired movement with 
the sweetmeat, then this movement, once thus reenforced, tends to 
occur again and again in the accidental and random behavior of the 
animal, while unrewarded or punished responses are automatically 
eliminated and forgotten. 

4 " Memory," p. 255. 

5 " Letters," p. 438. 
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Or place the animal in a cage or maze from which he can escape 
only by manipulating a certain catch on the door or by performing 
a definite series of movements which leads him to the only open exit. 
Outside the prison, but well within the animal's vision, place food or 
some other article possessing the power to set up vigorous appropri- 
ative action. In experiment after experiment the same history is 
repeated. After much excited, random, and useless effort, the right 
movement happens to be made, and the captive liberates himself and 
secures his food. The next day random attempts are again indulged 
in, but many false movements have dropped out, and the successful 
one is hit upon much more quickly than before. So day after day 
the futile acts are gradually eliminated, dissociated from the stimulus, 
while the act which brings reward and pleasure is fixated and re- 
enforced. It is in much the same way that we learn to shave our- 
selves with safety. Thus we teach our pets to perform and our off- 
spring to talk, to read, and to follow the path of virtue. 

Summer after summer the watermelon patch serves as a positive 
stimulus to the predatory instincts of youth. The only controlling 
factors in a given temptation are the memories of escapades gone by. 
Last summer's expedition had two results, an immediate gustatory 
satisfaction after the successful raid, and a subsequent punishment 
administered at home when the theft was discovered. This summer 
all the parental whippings of a season fade into schematic memories 
before the joyful recollection of that one nocturnal feast. In the 
moment of experience, the pain may have been a hundredfold more 
intense than the pleasure, but, in retrospect, the law of oblivescence 
has completely reversed the order. Only the threat of another whip- 
ping which transforms a painful memory into a dreaded anticipation 
can serve to restore the moral value of the two incentives. The case 
could easily be developed to illustrate the superiority of reward over 
punishment as an instrument of correction. Anticipated pleasures 
and remembered pains both suffer underestimation. 

The neural basis of this law is clear in its rougher outlines only. 
Disagreeable stimuli are those which reflexly provoke retractile, in- 
hibitory, or interfering motor responses, and these mean suppressed 
nervous activity, restricted circulation, decreased muscular tonus. 
As a consequence nervous pathways open to incoming or outgoing 
impulses are blocked or have their resistance raised. A given stim- 
ulus will then make a relatively weak impression. Pleasurable stim- 
uli, on the other hand, not only depend on, but in turn provoke, 
expansive motor responses, and this means increased cerebral activity, 
accelerated circulation, heightened tonus, and a lowered resistance 
of the synapses which constitute the brakes of the nervous mechanism. 
This resistance being lowered, not only will a given impulse effect 
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easier entrance to the higher levels, but, the appropriate brain cen- 
ters once being set into activity, adjacent centers, already overflowing 
with aimless nervous energy, will all discharge into the path thus 
opened for them. The result will be not only a relative intensifica- 
tion of the stimulus, but a reenforcement of the path through which 
it came and of the central connection through which the sensory im- 
pulse became transformed into a response. This nervous process 
results, in terms of our accompanying consciousness, in the funda- 
mental law of the oblivescence of the disagreeable, and in its cor- 
relate, the persistence of the pleasant. The act of learning is thus 
analyzed into a process of trial and error, and the acquisition of skill 
is due to the fixating power of the pleasure tone coming from more 
or less accidental success. 

But the law of oblivescence extends far beyond these rudimen- 
tary educative performances. Only through its operation is rendered 
possible much of the satisfaction yielded by works of art, notably by 
painting, poetry, and descriptive literature. Why are we charmed 
by a scene on canvas which would scarcely attract attention, or might 
even repel us, if it should actually occur on the pavement? Obvi- 
ously because the disagreeable features which a photographic realism 
would be compelled to include have escaped the artist and are neg- 
lected in our own interpretation. I recall a cold windy day on 
Broadway and a little episode that particularly suggested this law 
to me. Two hats had blown off in the crowd and one owner suc- 
ceeded in recovering what he supposed to be his property. He was 
at once pursued for half a block by the other man and accused of 
appropriating the wrong head-dress. Rough words, argument, proof, 
and final chagrin ensued. Meanwhile the street boys were encour- 
aging the leeward progress of the second hat by the most damaging 
methods, abetted by the grin of the traffic policeman. A promising 
subject this for the canvas of some American Jan Steen. The for- 
getability of the unpleasant would eliminate the sting of the wind, 
the bitter cold, the dust, the noise, the crowded street, the odors from 
the subway, leaving on the canvas only the comic and suggestive ele- 
ments. But the event occurred on the pavement; the disagreeable 
afternoon 's walk was too recent to be a memory, and I argued in vain 
with my companion that the scene contained artistic possibilities. 
' ' The Song of the Lark, " " The Angelus, ' ' or any picture of peasants, 
of toil, of landscape, or of battle, without the aid of this transforming 
principle, would lose much of its unity and halo. Similarly, when 
Isaac "Walton invites the traveler to sit with him "under the mul- 
berry hedge until the shower passes," the reader's imagination con- 
jures up a pleasing picture of verdure and the greensward, in utter 
disregard of the anthills, the mud, and the water trickling down the 
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traveler's neck. How often do I recall the "grassy meadows" of 
my boyhood or admire the cool green spots of them portrayed in 
water-color ! But how much of tener have I sought throughout those 
cattle pastures for a patch where one with only temperate instincts 
of cleanliness could rest awhile in comfort ! 

Professor Freud 6 has recently pointed out the far-reaching opera- 
tion of the deeply rooted tendency to suppress or escape from ideas 
that can arouse painful feelings. As a result of this "elemen tares 
Abwehrstreben" the disagreeable not only oblivesces, but carries with 
it other ideas or experiences which may be associated with it in the 
most accidental or formal way, through similarity of word clang or 
contiguity in time. Working on the hypothesis of such associational 
suppression, Freud has been able to gain valuable insight into the 
mechanism of many a curious abnormality of daily life, such as errors 
or failures of memory, mis-speaking, awkwardness, false judgments, 
superstitions. The fundamental fact back of all this is that the dis- 
agreeable does oblivesce to a more striking degree than the pleasant. 
When this oblivescence is occasioned by voluntary, ethical, or peda- 
gogical suppression it may lead to more or less grave disturbances 
of normal functions. When it is occasioned by the natural fading 
due to its own distastefulness the consequences are much more com- 
fortable. 

In art, in pedagogy, in penal procedure, in long-deferred crim- 
inal trials, and in daily life, the principle is everywhere apparent. 
Even in reasoning, the gratifying confirmatory instance sticks in the 
mind, while the negative cases all go glimmering into oblivescence. 
Human nature is intrinsically idealistic, hedonistic, indeed. So is 
all life, for that matter, and organisms are selected for survival on 
that basis. Eeproductive imagination must so transform events that 
have passed that future action and effort will be stimulated rather 
than inhibited. The disagreeable must oblivesce if future good is to 
be realized, and those organisms survive in which the transfiguration 
most effectually takes place. The oblivescence of the disagreeable 
must ever remain a controlling law of conscious behavior, and its 
significance in the process of selection for individual and race sur- 
vival could be emphasized in great detail. So long as affective tone 
is potent to determine the desirability of a stimulus or the appro- 
priateness of a reaction, so long will this principle of the life of feel- 
ing remain an incentive to youth, a comforter to the senile, a guar- 
antee of the worth of the future, and a constant exhortation to hope 
and renewed effort. 

H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. 
Columbia University. 

' " Zur Psychopathologie des Alltagslebens." 



